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BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 


ERXES is said to have surveyed | 


the fields of his conquests, 


and | 







wept that there were no more | 
9) worlds to conquer. With far dif- 
ferent feelings the farmer now | 
surveys the fields of his toils, 
graced with a conquest of more 
glory than the most triumphant 
*/ achievements of the greatest war- 
‘rior that ever came down to a harvest 
} of death. The fields have been swept 


garnered for the service of man—a 
treasure and a blessing. 


for buyers, even at the lowest prices ; 
but we have enough to enable honest industry to lift 
up its head and shake its finger in the face of hunger 
and want. We may not be able to command quite 
so much money as we would like, but we can supply 
the deficiency by ignoring the want of it, and learn 
again what we have forgotten in these few fast 
years, that contentment is wealth. 
The Season of Rural Festivals 

Is hard upon us, and we presume that but few of 
the readers of the Ohio Cultivator are so situated 
that they cannot join in the general rejoicing, and 
meet their brethren in toil, to exchange kind words 
and learn of the progress of the year. Some people 
do not like the fairs; they have a perfect right to 
stay away and enjoy their own opinion ; but let those 
who go, do so with a broad charity and good will, 
that will insure pleasure and profit thereby. 
Early Fall Work. 

Have you ditching to bedone? A well to be dug! 
A swamp hole to grub and clearup! A roof to be 
shingled, or any other such dry weather work to be 
done? Allow us to hint, that now is the time to get 
ready for such labors. The days are getting shorter 
at both ends, by and by the rains will come sousing 
down their cold bucket fulls, giving the workmen 


jin the quality and quantity of 


by the strong artillery of the husband-| 
man, and the harvest that has fallen, is| 


True, we may | 
not have the abundance that in some| there will be a large corn crop ripened. 
former years set our products begging 


EDITOR & PROPRIETOR. 
wet feet and chapped hands to nurse and grumble 
A day now is worth two days late in the fall, 
the work done, be- 
sides the certainty of having it done. 

| Sort the Sheep Flocks. 

These cvol nights should admonish the wool grow - 
er that it is high time his sheep were separated for 
their various uses, the bucks to be secured in the 
pasture and their condition attended to ; the old and 


feeble ewes put by themselves to fatten for mutton, 


| rather than to be allowed to run the risk of breeding 


and die in the spring ; the ewes for breeding to be 
kept in good heart but not allowed to become fat. 


The young ewes, especially of the fine wooled varie- 


| ties, should not be allowed to breed until they are 


past two years old 
Saving the Corn Fodder. 

Nobody can tell what kind of a fall we shall have. 
If we have as good a September as we had August, 
We never 
saw corn pull up as it has this last month ; but there 
is a great deal that cannot possibly ripen, and the 
| question is how to make the most of this. Keep a 
sharp eye on the weather, and when the chances are 


jin favor of frost, cut up the fodder and secure it at 


once. Tender corn fodder, saved without mold, is 
most royal feed for cows, colts, sheep, and in fact for 
nearly every kind of farm stock. Corn blades cut 
and cured in the shade before they fire in the field, 
and stored in bundles on a dry scaffold, is super royal 
feed for fast colts. 

Stable Feed for Horses. 

The universal loss of the oats crop, raises a seri- 
ous question as to what we shall feed the horses du- 
ring next winter. Hard corn is not suitable steady 
feed for lively horses, particularly if they are not in 
constant exercise ; neither will it do well to feed 
corn meal by itself. Clean rye and wheat straw, 
(oats straw is spoiled by rust,) cut and sprinkled over 
with meal, will make good feed. If you do not 
choose to grind the corn, it will help the matter by 
having a water barrel in the feed room ef the stable, 
and in this put to soak in the morning what corn in 
the ear you have to feed at night, and at night what 
you need for morning, changing the water as often 
as it becomes sour. Now is the time to take a look 
ahead for all these things. 
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S. P. Castle’s Stump Extractor, 


This invention was patented January, 1858. We)|the iron rod or shaft 5 ft. The lifting and retaining 
have several times seen and handled it, and know|by the pawls, is the simplest and most effectual appli- 
that it has been the great study of the ingenious in-| cation of power, while the portability of the whole 
ventor to perfect a machine combining the greatest | affair makes it every way desirable. 


strength, compactness and economy of power. Itis| In operating, the machine is set by the side of the 


The head of the iron|stump where there is a good root to hitch in the 
shaft is not a screw but horizontal or annular rings) hooks, the paw!s are thrown open and the bar drops 
or rachets, which are embraced by concave pawls to|as low as desired, make fast to the root, close the 
match, by which nearly every particle of friction i 


strictly a lifting machine. 


s|pawls upon the bar, and then work the levers until 
avoided, and the weight of four men of 150 lbs. each,|the stump is turned out. The whole machine weighs 


The top|some 400 Ibs. and can be moved in the field upon a 
beam is about 6 ft. long, the two legs raise it a little) one horse sled, or readily carried by four men with 
more than 3 ft. high, the levers are 10 ft. long andilevers. See advertisement. 


upon the levers will raise over thirty tons. 


For the Ohio Cultivator. , J am prompted to these inquiries, partly from 
Undeidrains—Stone Tile and Ciaw fish. the following remarks, in your last paper. Speak- 
—_— ing of an interview you had with Judge Kinsman, 

It seems that tile underdraining is attracting you say: “The Judge has been putting in tile 
much attention at the present. Though many drains, and is so well pleased with them, that he 
references are made to the subject, I see but little is going largely into the work, this season. He 
that gives satisfactory information in the premises. says he can pay for the tile, and lay the drains 


If you, or any of your correspondents, could an- cheaper than to use stone, or any other material 
swer the following questions, it would be gratify- at hand, for nothing, saving more than the cost 


ing to myself, and perhaps to others : in cutting the ditch, and the facility with which 
1. How is this tile constructed, and what is the they are laid in.” 
cost per rod? 2. How is it united at the ends, Now, Mr. Editor, I know nothing practically 
and how does the water enter it in its progress? about these tile drains, but I have considerable 
3. Are there machines, properly tested, that will experience with stone. 
set this tile, and dispense with ordinary ditching; rods, made of this material, at a cost of from ten 
if so, what is the cost of such machine, what’ to twenty cents per rod, counting nothing for the 
depth does it lay the tile, and how does the owner | boarding, or for the team. I 
regulate his charges, when he works for others ? | distinctly when I established my first, but it must 


I have near four hundred | 


-annot remember | 
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be at least of thirty-five years standing or more ;| drain in the lowest location, and rely on the craw- 


not costing one cent for repairs during that time, 
and redeeming a valuable piece of land from wet 
and worthlessness. 

If I am correct in my opinion, these tile drains 
exclude the crawfish from their channels. If so, 
in my judgment, one stone drain which admits 
their codperation, is worth several of the tile 
drains, for the purpose of drying lands. I have 
clay ground, good for grass, and when made dry, 
good for any thing; if you would make a basin 
in it, two feet from an open drain, it would hold 
the water until it evaporated. It is easy to see, 
under such circumstances, how your tubular tile 
would operate. You would have to multiply 
them three or four fold to produce the same effect 
upon the soil that one stone drain would have. 
The crawfish delight in this stone arrangement ; 
they adopt it as their head-quarters, and will rid- 


dle the surrounding grounds, for some distance, | 


full of holes, conducting each to the bottom. In- 
deed, without their operations it would be very 
difficult to effectually drain tenacious clay soils. 
My Scotch ditcher informed me they had no 
crawfish in his native land. And when I called 
his attention to their operations in my old drains, 
he was much amused. Now, it may, or may not 
be, that they have no crawfish in Scotland.— 
When I refer to the fact that two leading agri- 
culturists in the State of New York, were not 
aware of the existence of crawfish in that State, 
at “ least 
drains,” I think it highly probable that the sub- 


jt ct, by all the parties, has been overlooked. 


The importance of crawfish in draining wet 
lands, I think is not properly understood and ap- 
preciated by the cultivators of the soil. In my 
extensive travels among farmers, I never found 
but one man who had paid any attention to their 
instrumentality in this matter. 

John Crouse, Sen., near Chillicothe, O., was a 
plain, quiet, unobtrusive man, with but little lite- 
rature, but possessing those strong natural dis- 
criminating powers, and that practical good sense, 
without which all the literature of the land is 
comparatively useless. He understood the man- 
agement of his own business well enough to make 
both himself and his children independently rich, 
mainly by farming and the rise of landed prop- 
erty. He informed me in 1824, that he had spent 
some $300 in attempts to drain his grounds, with 
but little success. He made his ditches—open 
ditches, we presume—at the head of the spouty 
places, in hopes of cutting the water off from the 
lands below, but they answered but little purpose. 
When he retired to his cottage near the Tarlton 
road, he had, below his house, a lot of wet 
swampy land, that would mire a horse. He con- 
cluded to try his drain at the foot of this miry 
place, instead of the top, and the result was that 
the crawfish went to work and riddled the miry 
ground full of holes, conducting the water under, 
and dried it, so that a wagon could pass anywhere 
over it in safety. So the result of the old gentle- 
man’s experience was, that you must put your 


to be available in the construction of 


fish for the balance. 

In lands where there is no crawfish—if any 
such there do. But with my 
present experience, and under my present circum- 
stances, I could not be induced to use tile, or any 
material that excluded the crawfish. If I had no 
stone, I would decidedly prefer the common 
brick, laying them an inch apart at the sides, and 
] at the top. 


be,—tile might 


close This would give the crawfish 
full opportunity to cooperate in the draining pro- 
cess, 

I,once burned a kiln, at a cost of $2.60 per 
1,000. At this price for brick, laying two on 
their flat, on each side of the drain, and cover at 
the top, which would make a passage large enough 
for any drain I have had use for, the cost for 
brick would be about 30 cts. per rod, making the 
brick 10 inches in length. Yours respectfully, 

C. SPRINGER. 

Meadow Farm, O.. August, 1858. 

Remarks.—Father Springer has been a pioneer 
in this work of underdraining, and has come to his 
knowledge of the benefits of the practice, by the 
clearest personal demonstration. But while he has 
been thus persistently engaged, we fear that his 
theory has not kept pace with the great facts of the 
age. It is useless to reason from analogy, while we 
have the facts themselves. Reasoning thus, people 
may indulge in all manner of doubt whether tile 
draining will answer the purpose, while there stands 
the fact in perfect demonstration, better than any 
argument. Let us accept the fact, whatever may 


have been our theories. As to the inquiry above, 
whether there is a machine for boring the hole and 
laying in the tile, we have to reply, that we know of 
no successful implement for that purpose. In 1855, 
Horace Greeley 


wrote from France, of a machine for tile laying, 


[see O. Cult., 1855, pp. 258-9,] 


which consisted of a mole plow (like that we wrote 
of in Madison Co., in last No.,) to which was at- 
tached a string of tiles which followed the mole, and 
were thus deposited in their places without other ex- 
cavation. We have read nothing of this machine 
further than what Mr. Greeley wrote of it as above, 
and we doubt whether it is among the practicables. 
We know of no better way in tile laying than to 
throw out a double deep furrow each way, and then 
finish the ditch with a narrow spade. The tiles are 
laid in close so that only the water finds its way into 


the cavity.—Eb. 
aces ~~ sooo — 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
That Corn Question and the Schools. 





Mr. J. R. Goodwin, in his reply to me, ex- 
hibits the usual amount of the liberality of those 
who are satisfied they are in the wrong. 

In his first communication he bases his estimate 
of the value of corn, when fed to hogs, at 14 Ibs. 
of pork to the bushel ; in his last one, at 11 Ibs. 
only. If a pupil of Thaer’s had done this, his 
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teacher would have rapped him across the knuck- 
les for his inconsistency. 

Whilst Mr. Ellsworth says he obtained 12 Ibs. 
of pork to the bushel, he does not inform us how 
he did it with that reference to details, which 
could enable any one to detect an error, if he had 
committed one. Whilst his hogs gained 12 lbs. 
per day, it is admitted by practical farmers that a 
gain of 1 lb. is customary when hogs are doing 
very well, and Mr. Ellsworth, himself concedes 
the fact, that the general estimated gain to the 
bushel, is about 7 lbs. only. What he may think 
is not statistics, any more than those so called ones 
adduced by Mr. Goodwin. 

I referred to Mr. Clay’s experiments, not to 
show there was error in his gain on corn ground 
into meal and boiled, as represented most strange- 
ly by Mr. Goodwin, but that there must be error 
in his low estimate of 53? lbs. of pork to the bush- 
el, when the corn was fed whole and dry. 

“ There is no law,” says Mr. Goodwin, “ forbid- 
ding us to make mush for hogs.” Very true — 
but the law of candor demands that the cost of 
grinding, boiling and feeding in that way, should 
be deducted from the net amount a farmer receives 
for his corn “ when properly fed.” 

The remarks made by Mr. Goodwin about 
Thaer’s school, clearly demonstrates one fact at 
least—that he knows nothing about it. That emi- 
nent man was a large landholder, and a more 
thorough practical farmer than any one in the 
United States. He was eminent in and 
practical labor, each aiding each, and each correct- 
ing the errors of each. As well ask Morse that 
he should have invented the Electric Telegraph 


science 


without knowledge of the laws of electricity, or 


of Watt, to perfect the Steam Engine, without 
studying the principles of mechanic forces, as to 
expect true progress in Agriculture without a 
knowledge of the earth and the plants we culti- 
vate. 
which we are ignorant, but let us exercise Christ- 
ian charity enough not to demand, that because 
we are ignorant, our children shall be no more 
enlightened. 

Mr. Goodwin seems to think that because I can 
not indorse his notions about the gain in feeding 
corn to hogs, therefore, I am for distilling it. 
How such an inference could follow anything I 
said, is beyond my comprehension to perceive as 
much so as the deduction drawn from my former 
communication by Geomancer —that because I 
would not admit 14 lbs. of pork could be made 
from a bushel of corn, therefore, I thought it un- 
profitable to feed it to hogs. Iama hog raiser, 
because I regard it the most profitable branch of 
farming, even on our uplands. I detest the mak- 
ing of whiskey as much as Mr. Goodwin, but am 
not one of those ultra temperance men, who a 
few years ago, in this State, by extreme legislation, 
injured a noble cause, and which Mr. Gough de- 
clared at Indianapolis, in 1857, threw the temper- 
ance cause to where it was in 1838. 

No! Colonel—we have minds as well as farms 
to cultivate, and the purpose of Morrill’s bill is to 


I know we are apt to undervalue that of 
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|aid us in improving both. Science and Art are 
\twin brethren in Agriculture as well as in Me- 
chanism, Manufactures and the Professions — let 
us be true to our glorious pursuit. Those who 
think their children are hogs, needing only a well 
filled paunch, may deride a Thaer, but you, Col., 
who think the minds of your children as glorious 
as their Creator and as durable as eternity—you 
will not refuse them instruction, worthy of those 
minds. L. BoLLMAN. 

Bloomington, Ind., Aug., 1858. 

Remarks —It can hardly be possible that Mr. 
Bollman or any other reader of the Ohio Cultivator, 
or any one else who has known us personally these 
last twenty-five years in Ohio, have misunderstood 
our humble opinion on this subject of education. If 
they have, let us say once for all and without equivo- 
cation, that we are the fast friend and advocate of a 
thorough practical education, and to this end have 
devoted the best energies of the best years of our 
life. But we are a deadly foe to sham and pretense, 

and never go with the multitude just because it is 
popular to be in the current. From our position we 
have often seen men who lay claim to some great 
things, stand on the corners and cry—lo here! or lo 
there ! and modestly ask the world to stop till they 
have developed their great idea. Well when they 
came to get the great idea out, it was like a pollywog 
—al] head and shoulders—tapering off to a very in- 
significant tail, which finally drops off, and the whole 
thing hops away with a bloonk! I tell you we can’t 
afford to stop our eager battalions to look after tad- 
pole theories. If these men have anything to say 
worth hearing, let them out with it! and not be put- 
ting on mysterious airs and fishing for a big douceur, 
like certain dark-lantern Professors, to pave the way 
with gold before they disclose a disclosure. If that 
is the game, I can only say — “ Get out of the way, 
old Dan Tucker.” This kind of learning and science 
that never discovers its philosopher’s stone, until 
some thrifty farmer has turned it out with his plow, 
is entirely too slow and dull for this age.—Epb. 

SS ne es 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Stock Breeding — Crosses. 





A neighbor of mine has acquired considerable 
reputation as a breeder of good hogs, it being sup- 
posed by many that he has created a new breed 
or variety, that are called by his name. In con- 
versation with him a short time since, I inquired, 
what was the origin of his hogs, and was told that 
he procured a boar of a large, long breed, perhaps 
an Irish Grazier, and a sow with all the charac- 
teristics, as to size and shape, of the China hog. 
Both were white. From these and their descend- 
ants he has continued to breed for many years, 


“hever crossing with any other breed or family. 


I asked him if he did not think that he would 
have been more successful in breeding good ani- 
mals, uniform in size and shape, if his original 
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animals had been both alike? “No,” said he,|wrote a history designed to prove that Charles 
“in the very first litter I had three sorts, the long | Colling either greatly improved or entirely crea- 
hog, like the sire, the short, like the dam, and the |ted the short horned breed of cattle, makes an 
medium sized hog. The ‘ mix’ was in them, and | admission which, in my judgment, completely and 
it is impossible ever to get it out. I have always| conclusively refutes his theory, as follows : 
raised for breeders, the medium sized hog, and| “Mr. Colling’s short horn bull, Bolingbroke, 
yet to this day, every litter presents the three|was put to a red polled Galloway cow, and the 
kinds, just as the first did.” | produce, a bull calf, was in time put to Johannah, 
Now Mr. Cultivator, you know that mauy peo-|a pure short horn—she also produced a bull calf. 
ple contend that by crossing and breeding “ in and|This grandson of Bolingbroke, was the sire of 
in,” from the produce, a new variety or breed|the cow Sally, by another short horn dam, and 
may be created. My neighbor, although he thinks | from Sally has sprung the highly valuable family 
his hogs have great merit, is satisfied, after an ex-|of short horns,” (Mr. B. owned none of them 
perience of many years, that it is utterly impossible} when he wrote this,) “termed, in reproach, the 
to get the “mix” out of them. I think the thing|alloy.”. * * * “Mr. Colling was favored by 
was never accomplished and never can be, and| circumstances in his object, which was to take 
if it cannot, it is certainly a matter of great im-| one cross and then breed back to the short horn — 
portance that stock breeders should know it. We) tHe ONLY COURSE IN WHICH CROSSING 


CAN BE 
have all been familiar with attempts made to im |sUCCESSFULLY ADOPTED. To 


BREED FROM 
prove cattle by the use of a thorough-bred male | THe PRODUCE OF THE CROSS DIRECTLY AMONG 
with our “native” cows. The first cross has al-| THEMSELVES, WILL LEAD TO RESULTS BELIEVED 
ways been as satisfactory as could be desired, so) TO BE CONCLUSIVE AGAINST CROSSING.” 
much so indeed, that the half-bloods were thought} This is the account of the much talked of im- 
good enough to breed from without incurring the | provement of the short horns by crossing with 
expense of continuing the use of a thorough-bred |the Galloway polled cattle, as given by one of its 
male. Under this system of breeding grade ani-| interested advocates. 
mals together, we have invariably witnessed the| The fact is, that the whole experiment was an 
most rapid depreciation resulting in every variety | accident, and the alloy blood was never permitted 
of shape and color, and in a few years all the im-|to get into the best families, in Mr. Colling’s herd. 
provement made by the original cross with supe-| Being an accident, of course Mr. C. desired to 
rior blood, has been lost. On this account, our|get out of it as quick as possible, by breeding 
“ native” cattle, as they are called, can never be) back to the pure short horn. This admission of 
improved to anything approaching uniform excel-| Mr. Berrey’s proves two things, the one as impor- 
lence by breeding them together. They are a|tant to the subject of this article: that it is im- 
mixture of all breeds, and their produce, though | possible to create a new variety or breed, because 
the parents selected to breed from be alike in color | it is stated as a well established fact, that if you 
and conformation, will ever present an endless\make a cross, you must immediately return to a 
variety of good and bad. |pure breed. And the other fact, proved by this 

I quote on this subject from the large and ad-| admission, is, that Mr. Colling could not have im- 
mirable work of Henry Stephens, of Scotland, a| proved the short horns by this cross and the in- 
practical farmer, and a gentleman of rare attain-| fusion of the Galloway blood, because he worked 
ments : leat as fast as possible. BucKEYE. 

“ Where a superior cross male happens to i Delaware, O., Aug., 1858. 
procured, a strong desire is evinced by the breed-| 
ers to keep him entire for service, and use him| Txe Premium Hunprev.—Learning that our friend 
as a sire instead of expending money in the pur-| Ryan of Madison Co., had a lot of choice steers, we 
chase of a high bred male. <A more short sighted ltook a trip over to his place at Jefferson, and there 
step than this cannot be taken by the breeder, be-| saw just the handsomest one hundred two year old 
cause from such a male he has no assurance that | Durhem eters that we have seen ia all cur wevels 
the progeny will be superior to the dam. Indeed | | none the Cattle Kings. This lot is the pick of 
he has no guaranty of what the state of the prog-| I meaadtd + ent in Bourb 
eny will be at all, for it may be worse than either |°°’°™ re Se oP eS ee 
sire or dam; and if such disappointment overtakes Co., Ky., by Mr. Ryan, and being fed by him for 
him, he has himself to blame, having left the | market. Mr. Ryan has recently got his title deeds 
whole matter to chance. The employment of a/ upon some seven hundred acres of choice stock land 
high bred sire, on the other hand, will never lead jin a body, adjoining the town of Jefferson, and this 
to disappointment, as the progeny will assuredly | js the kind of start he has made. This old town of 
be superior to the dam. It is this assurance that) Jefferson is a place of more capabilities than it gen- 
affords much satisfaction to the breeder of high erally gets credit for. There is a fine water power, 
bred stock, by which he can anticipate the arr’ upon which are two first rate mills, which were 
ty of his forthcoming young stock; and it is with)” - ker friend, G 
high bred stock alone, that the maxim of ‘like rigged by our rotund and smiling Qua wheegee »G. 
producing like, is realized.” Stephens Book of W- Lee of Licking Co., who knows what's what in 
the Farm, vol. 2, p. 438. |mlll gearing, and is going on now to fit up the old 

The English cattle writer, Henry Berrey, who!steam mill at the same place. 
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Gathering Clover Seed. 


Why do not some of our implement makers get|shoulder are stripped from the stalk, and lodge upon 
out a machine for gathering clover seed? Several the finger bar, from whence they are thrown back 
Eastern inventors have brought out machines for|into a box in the machine by a light iron shod reel, 
this purpose, but they seem to lack the force to get| striking close upon the fingers, or are drawn back by 
them into market. The usual mode of gathering} a person following, with a wide scraper like a hoe. 
clover seed, is by mowing the whole crop, and after|As often as the box is filled it is emptied into a 
letting it lay a few days to dry, rake up and thresh | wagon taken to the field for that purpose. 


off the heads, and run them through a clover seed| A home-made clover harvester can be made by any 


huller, or store them in the chaff for home use.|cleyer mechanic in such work, by fixing a course of 
Where farmers have a mowing machine, that is found | seasoned hard wood inch boards across a six foot 
quite effective in taking off the clover, especially i!| axle, supported on a pair of plank wheels, one foot 
the machine is of the kind that can be set to cut] in diameter. Cut the boards about two feet long, 
But a difficulty in this case is. that a good| nail them on the axle ro the forward end will project 
many heads fall among the stubble, and escape the} 18 inches, then lay out the teeth 14 inches from cen- 
rake. 


high. 


| tre to centre, and 12 or 15 inches long, run a saw 

A machine made on purpose to gather seed clover,| between each tooth, and with a sharp chisel work 
runs high enough to take only the heads, which are | out the slit to the right bevel, and sharpen the ends. 
not cut off as by a mowing machine, but are caught} When this is done, nail side boards along the outside 
in slits between the fingers, which are longer than| of the two outer teeth, and make a receiving box be- 
those of a mower, and set so as to touch at the shoul-| hind the axle, fix a pair of shafts for the horse, and 
der, with the edges sharp. The fingers resemble a you have a machine that will strip four or five acres 
short bayonet. When the machine is drawn forward|aday. If the edge of these wooden teeth get dull, 
among the clover, the heads are caught between the | they can be shod with light strap iron ground to the 
fingers, and as they come into the sharp angle of the right bevel. 


Notes upon Ohio Cultivator of Aug. 


15.;the farm as the plow or harrow — it no longer 


admits of doubt, that molasses can be made from 
Purtine in Wueat.— Here the editor gives| cane of the sorghum sucre, and that too at a cost 
us again line upon line, but I fear we shall need of not over fifteen cents a gallon. As to the 
precept upon precept, and here a little and there working of this mill and boiler I know nothing of 
a good deal, before we learn all that there is to jt, but it looks well on paper, and from what is 
know of the modus operandi best calculated to’ printed I cannot see why it is not just the thing 
produce the most and best of wheat. We, your wanted. 
readers, good editor, think sometimes that we} THe AcricutturaL Rooms.— Mr. Klip- 
know as much as you about such matters, but we | part, as See. of the Ohio State Board of Agricul- 
are at the same time aware of our thoughtlessness, | ture, deserves enduring thanks from every citizen 
and that unless we had just such a wide-awake | of Ohio, for his steady and persevering exertions 
horse to keep us in the traces, we should occasion-| toward the completion and arrangement of the 
ally blunder. Your “ What and how to Plow”) State Agricultural Rooms. The collection of 
is just about the thing, it tells the story of some) specimens, rare, curious, or useful, as connected 
of our blunders, ie., where we have permitted with agriculture, is a work of time, and the soon- 
weeds to grow and exhaust our land, when we er it is commenced, the better. So long as the 
ought to have plowed and summer fallowed long’ world lasts it will continue, but its receptacles will 
since. However we shall do the best we can now, from time to time afford matter to subvert or ap- 
and herewith invite you next year to inspection of | prove theories that originate in the minds and pro- 
products and tell your readers of the improve-| gressive characters of our Young Americans. 
ment we have gained. Use or Pork ror Foop.— Well! Mr. Me- 
HepcGes, Free & Co.—Svucar Borters.—!| Williams or yourself may avoid the use of pork, 
These are becoming almost as necessary upon! but it will be a long while before you will check 
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its general use in both city and country. As| 
meat food I believe there is three pounds of pork 
consumed in the country to one of any and all 
other meats, and where will you find more vigor- 
ous, healthy, energetic people than our country 
farmers. There must be something shown be- 
sides the tinge of Jewish prejudice to check the 
general use of pork as a food for man. 

Tue Towney Oats.— Are these anything 
more than the winter oat which has been before 
the public for years, but unfortunately, without 
some big name, has never as yet found much fa- 
vor. Farmers have long been accustomed to put 
in their wheat in the fall and oats in the spring, 
and O ! how hard it is to get up a change. I do 
not envy the man that tries the task of convincing 
an old style farmer that he has all his life been 
pursuing a wrong course and should have always 
sowed his oats in the fall rather than in the spring. 
Seriously, do these oats afford any promised pre- 
vention of the rust or other maladies now known 
to affect the spring sown sorts. 

ResPONSES FROM THE RurRAL Wor.tp. — 
As usual, full of valued items. Mr. Smith, it ap- 
pears, regards his “ Gales Early Flint” wheat as 
superior on accouut of early maturity. Will he 
give us the comparative size of the berry — the 
thickness of the outer cuticle, or bran part, and its 
probable value as a flour variety. Will he also 
state whether its straw stands up well and strong, 
and further if he has any to dispose of, for I 
would like, and I presume others also, to try a lit- 
tle of it. 

Farmers’ Sons. — As you say in your re- 
marks, editor, it is just in proportion as the mind 
is assimilated and improved by cultivation and as- 
sociation, that the farmer’s son has character 
above others. The habits of country life make 
naturally bealthy and vigorous physical constitu- 
tions, and as the mind is affected by the powers 
of the body, if itis judiciously afforded the means 
for advancement in knowledge it will grasp and 
hold and digest in just so much greater degree, as 
the bodily powers are stronger than those of a 
more artificial and enervating life. 

Tue Epiror AmMonG THE PeopLe.— Let 
us try to keep him there. He gathers us items 
that otherwise we should never get — many things 
that to those who have them among them every 
day, appear of little value, to the enquiring mind 
of our good editor, furnish matter of information 


and give us hints toward improvement if nothing | 


more. That underdraining machine, it is said, 
does work satisfactorily on the prairies of Illinois, 
but its value will of course only be in grass lands 
and that too where there are no stones or gravel 
in the sub-soil. 

CapaBILiTIESs OF Rurat Lire.—A dis- 
course to be read by every man and by him re- 
read to his children. Statistical records show 
conclusively that were it not for the supply of 
men and women introduced to cities from the 
country, the population of cities would become 
exhausted and perish once in every fifty years 
or half century. 
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SHeep vs Hoas 1n Orcuarps. — All such 


care of orchards is only a slight advance on com- 
plete neglect. If a man plants an orchard, let 
him make up his mind to cultiuate it yearly as 
much as he does his corn-field. He may grow 
potatoes or any other like crop, but let him nev- 
er grow grains or grasses, and when the trees are 
ten years old, let the harrow or cultivator be run 
through it frequently, and look to the fruit crop 
as the reward. It will pay! 

PrecertT AND Practice.— Mr. Hine has 
my vote of thanks. Itis just such practical state- 
ments that induce attention and extended culture 
of our small fruits. 

INDUSTRIAL CONVENIENCIES. —I wish Hat- 
tie could shake every just such man as her Mr. 
Perkins, and it must 
many of them. 


have too 
How few men ever consider the 
toil and drudgery of woman’s occupation, the de- 
privation consequent on it, fer social intercourse, 
and the harrassing elements with which, in a 
household of children and labor, she has to con- 
tend. Just give any man one day’s work of 
housework and child tending practice, and he will 
cave in and buy sewing machines or anything 


be confessed we 


else if he can again have his regular occupation. 


Tue East Seen From tHe West. — Mrs. 
Gage writes here a plain unvarnished record of 
things as they were and as they are, and her clos- 
ing paragraph when read by three-fifths of the 
western population, will induce, as in myself, 
feelings that each and every word seem to bear 
record of some vision of triends long gone but 
never to be forgotten. GEOMANCER. 

Cleveland. 





—— 

Mrs. GaGE AND THE RutTLanp ConvenTion.—Sev- 
eral of our correspondents and subscribers have ex- 
pressed surprise and regret that Mrs. Gage, well 
known as an old correspondent of the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor, and intimate personal friend of the preceding and 
present Editors, should have attended the late noto- 
rious radical convention at Rutland, Vt., by which 
some have been led to suppose that she sympathized 
with the free love resolution of Mrs. Branch, which 
was overwhelmingly rejected by the Convention. 

hose who really know Mrs. Gage, will need no ex- 
planation ; to those who do not thus know her, it 
should be satisfactury to say, that during her recent 
visit to the East, she made a passing call at the Rut- 
land Convention, without “ knowing the things that 
should befal her there.” Her long domestic life is a 
sufficient refutation of the idea that she would un- 
settle the marriage relation ; if more is needed, we 
have this distinct avowal from her pen: “ Do not 
believe one word of the insinuation that I endorsed 
Mrs. Branch ; I did not even hear her, and was at 


home reading when she made her talk. I have no 


It 


seems to me the very law of nature revolts against 


feelings of even toleration for her specialty. 


| her theories.” 
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In this No. of the Cultivator, (on a supplemental 
sheet not chargeable with extra postage,) we present | 
our readers with a portrait of the Editor, in compli-| 
ance with repeated requests from friends who have} 
no other way of seeing how we look. The engrav-| 
ing is from an ambrotype taken in May last, just be- | 
fore our annual shearing, and is a correct represen-| 
tation of our features in repose. We do not present| 
ourself to our friends in this manner from any per-| 
sonal vanity that we are aware of, but to gratify an 
innocent curiosity in those to whom we have been| 
connected by the invisible ties of friendship, which | 
unite reader and writer by a mystic bond that knows 
nothing of distance or condition. 


| 


In this connection | 


it is hardly called for that we go into personal detail | 22 
| counties. 


of pedigree or performance. We make no great pre- 
Whatever we are is the result of 
deliberate design, achieved by a life of severe appli- 
cation, in both the departments of manual toil and| 


mental investigation. 


tensions to either. | 


There is no accident in all 
our life; and while we reverently believe in the) 
good providence of God, we also believe in the full- | 
est personal responsibility of the individual. Ladies 
and Gentlemen! here is our face with the bark on, | 
just as God gave it, and as we wear it in thankful- | 
If it please you, well: keep it as a kind me-| 

If it offend, cast it away, and still let there 
be no unkindness between us, and when we meet in| 


ness. 
mento. 


that glorified existence where the soul wears no mask 
of its former clay, we shall recognize each other by 
a spiritual portraiture of most excellent mein. 

Suttivan Dwicut Harris was born in Middle- 
bury, Vt., Jan. 21st, 1812. His father was a thrifty 
farmer, in which occupation the son was reared. 
He married in 1832, removed to Ohio in 1836, and 
since March, 1851, has been the public’s most de- 
voted friend in the office of the Oxn1o Cuttivaror, in 
which field of labor he hopes to continue these many 
years. 





A Tovcn or Frost.—On the mornings of the 23d 
and 24th of Aug., there was a slight touch of frost in 
some places near this city. 





| Cultivator for Oct. Ist. 


| offer over 100 copies of the Ohio Cultivator. 


VOL. XIV. 





The Editor at the State Fair. 





‘* Yankee doodle come to town, 

Put on his striped trowses, 
Vowed he couldn’t see the town, 
There was so many houses |”’ 


In a great crowd, when everybody wants to find 
somebody, there are so many people, that nobody can 
find anybody. Hence, of the hundreds of personal 
friends who desire to see us, and whom we desire to 
see, we finally succeed in finding or being found only 
by afew. This year we hope to do better. We 
lave obtained leave to erect our tent upon the 
grounds at Sandusky, where we shall spend a portion 
of each day to receive calls, and get better acquaint- 
ed with our Cultivator circle of men and women. 
So where you see our banner wave, there be sure to 


|present yourselves without formality, and let us ex- 


change kindly salutations. When we are absent 
from head-quarters, the camp will be in charge of our 
corporal, Master Lu., who will answer questions for 
the commander-in-chief. 





PersonaL EncaGeMENTs —To save time and ans- 
| wers for the numerous kind and partial friends from 
whom we are receiving invitations to be present and 
address various county and loca! fairs, we will say, 


| that every day of our time at command, is engaged 


until the 25th of Oct. Our own county fair comes 
off on the 8th, to 10th of Sept. The State fair the 
The week after that, viz., Sept. 
nd, to 24th,we are booked for Marion and Madison 
The week following, viz, Sept. 27th, to 
Oct. Ist, we must spend in our office to get out the 


week following. 


The next week we go to 
Massillon to be at the first day of the Stark Co. fair, 


jand meet a friend with whom we are to cross the 


country to Akron, to be at the Summit Co. fair on 
the 7th and 8th of Oct. The next week we must be 
at home to get out the Cultivator for the 15th of Oct. 
Then on the 21st and 22nd of Oct. we go to De- 
Kalb Co., Ind., all of which we hope to accomplish 
| by the sleentag of Providence, and a vigilant care to 
keep the powder dry. Wherever we go, let every 
reader of the Cultivator,man woman and child, claim 


|a recognition, as we shall be most happy to take 


them by the hand and look them in the face. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—The County Premium Lists 
continue to open rich. The new society in Lucas 
Me- 
dina does nearly as well, and Highland follows hard 
after. Little Vinton goes in for 50. Ottawa and 
Ashland pay a handsome compliment: for all of 
which we remain profoundly grateful until we get 
the final orders, backed up by the rocks, which we 
trust the officers of the various societies will see to 
having well and truly done. 


Tue Worvp’s Farr or Fayette Co., Inp., will 
be held at Connersville on the 7th to 10th of Sept. 
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above, sometimes a field thus covered in Sept. the | etter — grapes rotted — and chinch bug every 


whole seed would perish of drouth. Or if planted) where among us, and destroying, so I am told, the 
this way very early in a moist season, the straw | wheat that has beensown. Not the least demand 


would become too rank before winter. Fig. 2 (b)| yet for stock hogs. So much for 1858. B 
shows a grain covered below the normal depth, which | ee 
the stalk betrays by throwing out a second suite of | Longfellow says that “Sunday is the golden 


roots at the surface of the ground. The original | clasp that binds together the volume of the week.” 
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In this No. of the Cultivator, (on a supplemental 
sheet not chargeable with extra postage,) we present 
our readers with a portrait of the Editor, in compli- 


ance with repeated requests from friends who have | 


no other way of seeing how we look. The engrav- 
ing is from an ambrotype taken in May last, just be-| 
fore our annual shearing, and is a correct represen- | 
tation of our features in repose. 


We do not present | 
ourself to our friends in this manner from any per-| 
sonal vanity that we are aware of, but to gratify an| 
innocent curiosity in those to whom we have been 
connected by the invisible ties of friendship, which | 
unite reader and writer by a mystic bond that knows | 
nothing of distance or condition. In this connection | 
it is hardly called for that we go into personal detail | 
of pedigree or performance. 
tensions to either. 
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| 
| 
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We make no great pre- | 
Whatever we are is the result of | 
deliberate design, achieved by a life of severe appli-| 
cation, in both the departments of manual toil and| 
mental investigation. There is no accident in all] 
our life; and while we reverently believe in the| 
good providence of God, we also believe in the full- 
est personal responsibility of the individual. Ladies 
and Gentlemen! here is our face with the bark on, 
just as God gave it, and as we wear it in thankful- 
If it please you, well: keep it as a kind me- 

If it offend, cast it away, and still let there 
be no unkindness between us, and when we meet in 
that glorified existence where the soul wears no mask 
of its former clay, we shall recognize each other by 
a spiritual portraiture of most excellent mein. 

Suttivan Dwicut Harris was born in Middle- 
bury, Vt., Jan. 21st, 1812. His father was a thrifty 
farmer, in which occupation the son was reared. 
He married in 1832, removed to Ohio in 1836, and 
since March, 1851, has been the public’s most de- 
voted friend in the office of the On1o Cuttivaror, in 
which field of labor he hopes to continue these many 
years. 
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A Toucn or Frost.—On the mornings of the 23d 
and 24th of Aug., there was a slight touch of frost in 
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The Editor at the State Fair. 





‘“ Yankee doodle come to town, 
Put on his striped trowses, 
Vowed he couldn’t see the town, 


he 


There was so many houses ! 

In a great crowd, when everybody wants to find 
somebody, there are so many people, that nobody can 
Hence, of the hundreds of personal 
friends who desire to see us, and whom we desire to 
see, we finally succeed in finding or being found only 
by afew. This year we hope to do better. We 
have obtained leave to erect our tent upon the 
grounds at Sandusky, where we shall spend a portion 
of each day to receive calls, and get better acquaint- 
led with our Cultivator circle of men and women. 
So where you see our banner wave, there be sure to 
| present yourselves without formality, and let us ex- 
'change kindly salutations. When we are absent 


find anybody. 





| from head-quarters, the camp will be in charge of our 
corporal, Master Lu., who will answer questions for 
the commander-in-chief. 





Personal EncacGEMENTS—To save time and ans- 
wers for the numerous kind and partial friends from 
whom we are receiving invitations to be present and 
address various county and local fairs, we will say, 
that every day of our time at command, is engaged 
until the 25th of Oct. Our own county fair comes 
fF on the 8th, to 10th of Sept. The State fair the 
week following. The week after that, viz., Sept. 
22nd, to 24th,we are booked for Marion and Madison 
counties. The week following, viz, Sept. 27th, to 
Oct. Ist, we must spend in our office to get out the 
Cultivator for Oct. Ist. The next week we go to 
Massillon to be at the first day of the Stark Co. fair, 
and meet a friend with whom we are to cross the 
country to Akron, to be atthe Summit Co. fair on 
the 7th and 8th of Oct. The next week we must be 
at home to get out the Cultivator for the 15th of Oct. 
Then on the 21st and 22nd of Oct. we go to De- 
Kalb Co., Ind., all of which we hope to accomplish 
by the blessing of Providence, and a vigilant care to 
keep the powder dry. Wherever we go, let every 
reader of the Cultivator, man woman and child, claim 
a recognition, as we shall be most happy to take 
them by the hand and look them in the face. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—The County Premium Lists 
continue to open rich. The new society in Lucas 
offer over 100 copies of the Ohio Cultivator. Me- 
dina does nearly as well, and Highland follows hard 
after. Little Vinton goes in for 50. Ottawa and 
Ashland pay a handsome compliment: for all of 
which we remain profoundly grateful until we get 
the final orders, backed up by the rocks, which we 
trust the officers of the various societies will see to 
having well and truly done. 


Tue Worvv’s Farr or Fayette Co., Inp., will 





some places near this city. 


be held at Connersville on the 7th to 10th of Sept. 
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Horace Greeley is announced among the attractions 
in the live stock department. Bob. Corwin is anx- 
ious that Sam. Thorne shall exhibit his Neptune, 
Water Wich, etc., to make up a field of water stock, 
for sweepstakes. 


Detaware Grares.—We had a special session of 
our Cultivator Pomological Society, in the Den, 
one fine day last week, to discuss a box of Del- 
aware grapes, sent in by Geo. W. Campbell. Think 
of that! Ripe, open air grapes,on the 20th of 
August.. The Clusters were nerly as compact as an 
ear of Yankee corn. The flavor is both delicate and 
sprightly, beyond any open air grape we ever tasted. 
Col Piatt may spin verses about Longworth and Ca- 


tawba: we sing praises of Campbell and Delaware. 


Responses from the Rural World. 


Deep Sowing of Wheat. 


Mr. Epirror:—In your Rural Hints in last 
No. under the head of How to Sow, you 


depth it will bear and not duplicate the root 
crown.” 
instructions, but here is something that needs ex- 
planation. What do you mean by ‘duplicating the 
root crown?’ MepINa. 
Answer.— In early sowing we wish to obtain suf- 
ficient moisture to secure the germination of the 
grain, and for this in a dry time, as usually occurs in 
Sept., must go below the ordinary depth of covering. | 
Later in the season there is more moisture and less | 
heat, so that the grain should be covered less deep. | 





In the above cut, Fig. 1, (a) represents a grain of 
wheat slightly covered, and standing upon its original 
root crown. Under all favorable circumstances this 
is the true method of planting. But as we wrote 
above, sometimes a field thus covered in Sept. the 
whole seed would perish of drouth. Or if planted 
this way very early in a moist season, the straw 
would become too rank before winter. Fig. 2 (b) 
shows a grain covered below the normal depth, which 
the stalk betrays by throwing out a second suite of 
roots at the surface of the ground. The original 
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| wheat. 
| with manure, another scatters the 


Say | 
“ Early sown wheat should be put in the lowest | 


You are generally very plain in your | 
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root crown affords sustenance for awhile, and when 
the duplicate crown becomes well established, the 
The depth at which 
wheat will thus duplicate its roots depends upon 
whether the soil is loose or compact, whether the 
ground is dry or moist, and whether the atmosphere 
is hot or cool. Asa general rule for medium con. 
dition, the roots will duplicate when the seed is put 
in deeper than one and a half inches, but for early 
sowing it is better to put it down and make sure of 
its sprouting. 


first withers and perishes. 


If not put too deep the outcome is as 
stocky as when grown upon the first crown.—Ep. 
Plowing in Manure for Wheat. 

As I pass my neighbors’ farms I observe many 
busy in preparing their fields for another crop of 
One is plowing before he dresses the land 
manure over 
the field and then plows it in, while a third plows 
and sows without making any effort to enrich the 
soil. With the last I have no fellowship. But 
of the other two, which pursues the better plan? 
I have tried both methods, in the same field, and 
in different circumstances, and almost invariably 
get he best crop where the manure is plowed in. 
Such is the result of my experience. Now I 
| wish to learn how it is with farmers generally. 
| Let them try experiments and learn the best way. 
| J believe it is much better for the soil, to plow in 
ithe manure. ‘The land becomes enriched to a 
greater depth and is not as easily affected by 
idrouth. The land also receives more effe ctually 
ithe whole strength of the manure, than when it is 
|sc attered on top and exposed to the heat of the 
‘sun. And as the land becomes enriched to great- 
er depth, so the wheat will root deeper and be 
less liable to be injured by frost or drouth. 

I am certain there is no use of sowing more 
wheat than can be done in proper time and man- 
ner. I believe many farmers would get far more 
grain by sowing less ground and doing it in better 
manner. B. 

Mahoning Co., Aug. 20th, 1858. 

Remark.—The best way to use manure in these 
depends upon several circumstances and con- 
ditions. If you plow and throw upa barren subsoil, 
you want fine manure on the surface to give the 
wheat a start. If the land is in good tilth, turn the 
manure under to keep it so.—Eb. 


| 
| 


cases, 


Monroe Co. Indiana. 


Oats a complete failure—corn now must be 
short— potatoes of no account — grass very good 
— wheat threshing but about one half what farm- 
ers expected when they stacked the grain — 6 to 
7 bus. per acre will be our average — fruit light 
and of no account — garden vegetables not much 
better — grapes rotted —and chinch bug every 
where among us, and destroying, so I am told, the 
wheat that has beensown. Not the least demand 
yet for stock hogs. So much for 1858. B 





Longfellow says that “Sunday is the golden 
clasp that binds together the volume of the week.” 
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hanbtins in Horseback Riding. 


We now come to the fulfilment of a promise made 

, ; > ‘ ae 

some months ago, to write a series of instructions in 
horseback riding, for the readers of the Ohio Culti-| 


vator. 


ee 
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over the saddle, the right hand leaves the cantle, the 


irider executes a graceful bow towards the horse’s 


| head, as a counter balance, and comes easily into his 


seat; with his right foot he picks up the stirrup on 


| that side, and then gently rising in both stirrups ad- 


In this we shall not aim to give lessons in |justs his pantaloons, which are likely to have become 


the nicer points of jockey or race riding, nor even | slightly twisted in the act of turning on one foot, 


the more utile practices of military field riding ; as | 
we do not suppose that any of our readers wish for| 
such leseons. What we propose, then, is to speak | 
of the general principles and science of horseman- 


for purposes of business, health or pleasure. 


| 
saddle 


horse, we have published sufficiently in former num-| 
: : Aes 
bers of this year’s volume of the Cultivator, so that) 


Of what relates to the qualities of a good 


we commence these exercises with a horse supposed | 
to be broken in to tolerably good habits, so as to be 
handled safely with a single reined bridle and snaflle | 
bit. If the horse has been trained to carry his head | 
in the right place, and without flirting, we never have 
a martingale for this kind of riding, as by the temp- | 
tation to be constantly bearing upon the bit, the wed 
injures both the delicacy of his own touch, or what 

is called “hand,” and the gentle elasticity of the | 
horse’s mouth in giving and taking bit, according to 
But 
before saying any thing more of this item in detail, 
we will first get the rider upon the horse. 


the nature of the ground or the gait of travel. 


Prepare to Mount. 

Every gentleman of good physical condition should 
We 
say, should be able to do so, by which we do not in- 


be able to mount his horse from level ground. 


tend to say that he should always mount from level 
ground, for where there are better conveniences at 
hand, as a block or stone, we do not suppose he 
should take the hardest method, just because he can ; 
but if he the ground, he needs no 
instruction how to mount from a 


can mount from 
block, so we shal] 
only speak of the former. Pre-uming that the horse 
will neither bite or kick, let the rider approach di- 
rectly facing the side of the saddle,—or if he have a 
habit of biting, the rider approaches more to the rear, 
with his right side to the saddle; and if the horse 
only kicks, the rider approaches the shoulder, with 
his left side thereto. Coming up to face the middle 
of the saddle skirt, the rider gathers the reins upon 
the horse’s neck in his left hand, using only the third 
and fourth fingers, or at most the second, third and 
fourth, for holding the reins, and taking the loop or 
sluck of the reins between the side of the forefinger 
and the ball of the thumb. Then gather a lock of 


the mane close to the saddle bow, in the major part 


| different operation. 


| sity. 











of the hand, place the toes of the left foot in the stir- 
rup, with the right hand clasp the cantle of the sad- 
dle, then with a gentle agility bring up all these 
springs of the body at once, rise perpendicularly in 
the stirrup, until high enough to throw the right leg 


and settles completely into the saddle, so as to clasp 
it as perfectly as possible. All these movements of 


mounting require but three seconds of time, but the 


| rider should avoid any rush or jerk or slumping back 
ship, as it may be practiced by gentlemen and ladies 


into his seat, that will alarm the horse or cause him 
to move a step. 

Same Lesson for a Lady. 

Getting a lady into the saddle, is of course a very 


Some ladies of active and inde- 


| pendent habits, require no sort of assistance in catch- 
| 
ling, 


saddling or mounting a horse. No lady can be 


said to be a good horsewoman, who cannot at least 
perform the two latter operations, in case of neces- 
Every lady or gentleman, as a primary lesson 
of horsemanship, should begin by cultivating a good 
understanding, and keeping up an amicable relation- 
ship, with the horse they use. Upon the perfection 
of this practice, depends in a great degree the con- 
| trol they obtain over the will of the animal, and the 
pleasure they derive from their equestrian exercises. 
Patting, caressing, giving bits of apple, sugar, salt, 
etc., with gentle and coaxing words, will win the 
good will of any horse that has sense, or deserves to 
be kept for civil use. 

Some 


horses, by 


ladies, in mounting ponies or low 
taking hold of the horn of the 
spring directly into the seat ; 


built 
saddle, 
but however well this 
may tell for their physical condition and training, it 
is hardly called for except in case of sheer necessity. 
If the lady is alone or with no one able to assist her, 
she can usually find a block or stool to which she can 
lead her horse, and from this, after gathering up her 
reins, put her foot in the stirrup, and vault lightly 
into the saddle. If she has a gentleman attendant, 
she should take position with her right side to the 
saddle skirt, the reins gathered in her right hand 
resting inside the near horn of the saddle, let the at- 
tendant stoop before her, join his hands, (a stout per- 
son will need but one hand,) into which she places 
her left foot, with her left hand upon the gentleman’s 
shoulder ; steadying herself thus by her hands, she 
raises herself straight upon the supported limb, the 
gentleman lifting her weight at the same time, until 
she is high enough to swing back freely into her 
seat, when the gentleman immediately places her 
foot into the stirrup. Whether mounting from a 
block or by aid of another person, the lady sits with 
her foot in the stirrup, exactly across the saddle, with 
her right side towards the horses’ head. Now the 
first movement to be made, before laying the right 
limb over the horn of the saddle, is to rise in the stir- 
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rup by aid of her right hand on the off horn, and ad- 
just her skirt, drawing the under side well forward, 
then she settles back, fits her right limb in its place, 
makes sure that she has the stirrup right, and is 
ready to go. 
in saddle, we will conclude this preliminary chapter, 
and continue the subject in future numbers of the 
Ohio Cultivator. 








HORTICULTURAL. 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
About the Fruit Crops, Etc. 

Mr. H. Long, of Huron county, who has quite 
an extensive peach orchard, and favorable soil for 
fruit growing, writes : “ Our peach crop is a fail- 
ure. The Early York and most ot the white 
fleshed varieties, gave promise of a quarter of a 
crop, until about the last of June, when the fruit 
began to drop until none remained, except a very 
few of Morris’ White, Lagrange and one or two 
other varieties. We think we shall be gainers in 
the end by the loss of the peach crop this season, 
for the trees have been much damaged by the 
past three winters (the heart wood is all turned 
red.) so that they need all their remaining vitali- 
ty to enable them to recruit and bear fruit hereaf- 
ter. 

“Many of our apple trees, and even forest 
trees, in this region are dying from the effects of 
the seasons. At the same time we have a num 
ber of apple and pear trees which have been sick- 
ly and barely leaved out the two past seasons, 


and are now growing vigorously with a very| 
Our pear trees, both stand-| 
ard and dwarf, seem to be more hardy than the| 


healthy appearance. 


apples. The apple crop in this vicinity is quite 
light ; some of our trees are bearing a fair crop. 
Among the summer varieties we have a few Ear- 
ly Harvest, Sine-qua-non and Red Astrachan, 


and a fair crop of Sweet Bough, Golden Sweet, | 
Kerry Pippin, and the Rice or Garden apple of | 
This last is a good annual bearer with us,| 


Mass. 
fruit medium size, greenish yellow, flesh tender, 
and quite a favorite with us. 
will be gone before the time of the State Fair, 
we will send you some by express. [ Do so. — B.] 

“We have 46 acres of potatoes, in our young 
peach orchard, (soil sandy loam,) which now look 
well, but somewhat weedy, although they have 
been twice hoed. The potatoe crop is our main 
reliance for this year.” 

R. Buchanan Esq., from the Clifton hills near 
Cincinnati, writes as follows: 

“Tam by no means discouraged ; for even this 
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Having thus got both our equestrians | 


As the specimens | 


R. 


a a 


|very bad season I have to be thankful for a fair 
crop of cherries, a few plums, half a crop of 
quinces, quarter of a crop of apples, a fifth of a 
crop of grapes, and a full crop of pears. My 
fruit trees also, since their shabby appearance in 
June, have begun to look thrifty again. The 
hard winters have done me but little damage. I 
| lost a dozen cherry and a few peach trees, but no 
apple or pear. 
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Some of the apple trees appeared 
a little injured, but have nearly recovered. We 
have had a succession of bad fruit seasons, and 
may soon have the same of good, just as has 
been the case in Europe with the grape crop.” 

So mote it be! M. B. B. 

. .0e+ 

Tue MEETING OF THE PomoLoGicaL Com- 
MITTEE,—proposed to be held at Sandusky at the 
time of the State Fair, will be omitted in conse- 
quence of several of the members desiring to at- 
tend the meeting of the American Pomological 
Society, which occurs at the same time, in the 
city of New York. Mr Ernst has been afflicted 
with rheumatism, so as to prevent his travelling, 
for several months past, and it is doubtful whether 
he will be able to go-abroad the coming month. 
Mr. Bateham expects to go to New York, and 
will cheerfully take charge of any specimens of 
fruit that his friends may wish to have exhibited 
at that meeting. 

PACKING SPECIMENS OF FRuIt —In a major- 
ity of cases where specimens of fruit are packed 
in boxes and sent to a distance, as is often done 
by express, the flavor of the fruit is greatly dam- 
aged by absosbing the odor of the box or materi- 
als used in packing. ‘To avoid this, I have found 
it a good plan to get a good lemon box from the 
confectioners, let it air a few days in the sun to 
remove the odor of lemons,then knock it to pieces 
and with the boards make small boxes of the size 
wanted, taking care to leave a few crevices for 
ventilation. Use dry cotton or paper. (never use 
chaff or sawdust.) to prevent bruising. Small box 
es of pasteboard, or tin cans are also suitable, es- 
pecially for containing choice specimens of fruits. 


M. B. B. 


2. ee + 


Investigate the Apple Leaf Rust. 


Cot. Harris :—I perceive you report rust on 
apple tree leaves quite remote from cedar apples 
or cedar trees. Will you have the goodness to 
describe the character of that sort of rust, and in- 
|form us what sorts of apples are most affected, 
|and at what time in the season the infection takes 
lace ? 


Also, please give us references to gentlemen, 
with their P. O. address, who have orchards af- 
fected, that I may open private correspondence, 
and have a thorough discussion of the matter. I 
know of no better way of ascertaining causes, ef- 
fects and remedies for the disease, than to solicit 
information through the columns of the Cultiva- 
tor. For one, I feel very much interested in the 
|matter. If true, as you state, that the cedar ap- 
‘ple has nothing to do with the disease, the suc- 
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pater production of the apple in this region of 
country is about wound up; that is, if and pro- 
vided the disease cannot be traced to some other 
cause, for which an antidote can be found. 

H. N. Gi_cett. 

Quaker Bottom, O., Aug., 1808. 

(<7 Orchardists are invited to give heed to the 
above propositions, and let us see what can be estab- 
lished as facts in the case. Let us have something 
reliable, not mere guess work.—Eb. 

— "Per the Ohio Cultivater. 
THE GRAPE. 
From an unpublished Poem—By A. Sanpers Piatt 
Nectar, that the Gods, to man hath given, 
back to heav’n, 


from whence the bounty came. 


Springs from the earth, as reaching 
From whence its birth, 
Bedewed at morn, they gleam a purple flame 
And spread a glory over land and hill, 

As to the heart of man their beauties thrill, 
While their broad leaves are waving in the air 
From sunny south, that lifts the grateful prayer 
from its bloom that float the skies, 
Offerings t> the g ds wh» hear its sighs, 


O' fragrance 


As round their turones flow the earthly bliss, 
While to their lips arise the honied kiss. 
Bathes thus their presence in a world of love, 
And flow as songs of angels praise above. 
Such thy source, 0! bounteous grape, whose birth 
Brought joy from heaven—flowed it o’er the earth, 
And by the river beautiful, where verdant hills, 
Bask in the sun, as flow the sparkling rills, 

Thy slender stem clings to the forest tree, 

That lightly lift thy tendrils mystically. 

Thou priestess | the wood, 

Who offers sacrifice with hands of blood, 

Whose fruitful hand, thus pours the offering out, 
Pressed by the gale, 


in the temple o 


that with a joyful shout, 

Rends wide the pulp, whence flows the wine below, 

To springs that rush along with gladder flow. 

Thus as she mingles water with the wine, 

We raise the chalice with the form divine. 

Beneath the trees, whose rugged forms withstood 

The storms that threat her tewples of the wood, 

For centuries back, upon my native land, 

Where oft their boughs bathe in the river’s strand, 

That westward flows, as to the god of day, 

It pours its tribute to his parting ray, 

Which lights its bosom with a ruddier gleam, 

As though the grape blood mingled in the stream, 

To make it glad, as on its waters flow, 

And cheer night’s shade with tinge of crimson glow. 

Grape of my native land, I sing to thee, 

That robes the forest temple +acredly. 

Where man may worship ’neath, the hand divine, 
That points him to the glories of thy shrine, 
Beneath whose portals low, the red man came 
To bathe his lips and soothe his aching brain, 
Forget all cares, as greater joys arise, 

And lift his soul with spirits in the skies. 

Thus ’neath the shade his hunting toil is o’er, 
He plucks the grape, nor asks for treasure more. 
As pressed the juicy pulp, the nectar flows, 

*Till to the brim, the ruby vintage glows, 

While from its deeps the sparkling spirits rise, 
With crimson wings, to waft him to the skies. 
LonGworts ! to thee, 0! man, who plants the vine, 
And by the vineyard, the native grape enshrine, 
Its fruity taste to mingle in the bowl, 

While in ita deeps, we bathe our wearied soul. 

Mac-a-cheek, Aug. 19, 1858. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Peaches — Long Lived Trees. 


err 





Seedling 


In late numbers of the Cultivator, I found several 
articles on the subject of budding peach trees, ete. 
Having lately become a resident of the Buckeye 
State, and from long experience in fruit raising, I 
make free to communicate to your readers some 
of that experience, which I hope may be useful, 
and lead many farmers and fruitiers to profit 
thereby. Therefore I state a circumstance to be- 
gin with: In 1840 I bought a new place, all 
common sod land, limestone, near the Susque- 
hannab, Cumberland Co., Pa. I determined to 
try to raise trees from seeds, so I went to Mr. 
Cocklin’s for the varieties that were ripe, the 10th 
of Sept.; the Rareripes were gone with the ex- 
ception of about 100, those I -aretully pulled, be- 
ing fully ripe. The next ripening, Snow peach, 
Colombo, and other varieties, were not yet ripe for 
market, only a few chance ones. I carefully se- 
lected and saved the stones of the ripe ones. (Mr. 
Cocklin has 1000 acres in peach trees.) I collect- 
ed over 300 fine peaches, planted them in rows 
covered with leached ashes one inch deep and the 
inverted sod on top. They came up in April, and 
the third year bore a few peaches. I found all 
the varieties perfect fac similes — color, flavor, 
but much improved, all ripened at the same time, 
which changed the medium time of early ripes, 
and the next about 10 days, which filled a space 
in Mr. Cocklin’s orchard, for market, between the 
interval first and second ripening. Every 
good and perfect seed produced a tree after its 
kind. Plant your seed while wet out of the peach, 
and if sound and ripe and well managed, you will 
more likely improve than not. 

You ask a question about trimming that I also 
experimented in: I nursed these trees well, cut 
every superfluous sprout off, let them grow 
straight up the first year, some four feet. I kept 
them clean so that all sap went into the main stem 
until they were high enough to branch out into 
limbs. I then shaped my tree with about four or 
five limbs, but be sure and not have them opposite 
each other, as a forked tree when loaded with fruit 
is pretty sure to split. 

Every nurseryman should be planting every 
good prime seed he happens to get ; he will profit 
much by it. The Griffith peach, the largest known, 
was found a little tree growing on the river bank, 
which is now spread over the Union. Also if 
you have a fine peach that ripens late, seek the 
first one ripe and plant the seed. You bring a 
tree three weeks earlier, and in a few generations 
propagate through the whole season, from earliest 
to latest. 

Budding will not be given up ; it is nice to have 
three or four different kinds on one tree, each tak- 
ing its own course, ripening at its own time; and 
trees for sale, to be sure of their species, must be 
grafted or budded ; but the natural tree will last 
much longer than a grafted one. There is a 
peach tree near Harrisburg, Pa., that has been 
bearing for 70 years. Mrs. Hannah, who was 
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born on the farm, of late years, as a memento of | 
her youth, has been presented with a peach off 


the old tree every year. 1 presented her some 
of my fine peaches ; she told me Mr. Colder had 
brought a few off her own old tree, from the same 
tree she had eaten peaches 70 years ago. 

Trees by grafting will run out and not live 
much longer by grafting from generation to gene 
ration, than the life of the original tree. For 
instance, the old Vandervere apple was very valu-| 
able, and special exertions were made to continue 
it by grafting, but they did not succeed; a 
ling was raised, The first Ro 
manante is now gone. My 
orchardist, tried to continue it by 
failed. All the old fine varieties 
used to taste so good 60 years 

Stark Co., Aug,, 1858. 


but not so good. 


are 
ago. 
Tuos. CRAIGHEAD. 


Home Miscellany, 


For the Ohio Cultivator. 
In the Country — Public Etiquette. 





Shall I tell you of my ride here? I would, had 
it sufficient interest in it. 


aration,as we swept through the cool, green woods, 


out into the sunshine, through open fields, then 


into the forest shades again. Yes, there is one 


incident, it is a little thing, but I'll tell you, though | 


it is not a very pleasing one. 
a station a woman came on board, lez ading a little | 
hoy. Looking around at the empty s 
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seed- | 


father, who was an| 
grafting, but | 
gone that |< 


save the sense of exhil-| 


sats, she was | piers on the next route, which service 
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“Slightly in both, yet not wholly in either,” he 
replied, “ but the main fault lies with the gentle- 
men; they defer too much. For instance, I take 
a lady to an evening’s entertainment. I goearly, 
and secure good seats for myself and friend. By 


land by the house fills, and the exercises commence. 
| When perhaps in the midst of the third or fourth 


part, and while the interest is most absorbing, I 
am interrupted by a punch in the shoulder, with 
a whispered : 

“* Your seat for a lady, sit 

“Much to my annoyance, and that of the inter- 
rise to find a young 
dandy ushering some pert miss of sixteen into 
|my place, while I am left to balance myself on my 
‘ane, or lounge against the wall, enduring a mis- 
le rable evening, for, de pr ived of my frie nd’s nice 
| pe rce ption and apprec iation of the fine passages, 
ithe entertainment loses one half its charms. 


? 


lested listeners about me, I 


“ Such things savor highly of injustice. I say 
\if the young couple found the exercises half 


through when they entered, let them obtain va- 
|cant seats if possible ; if not they had better re- 
}main back, than bustle up the main asile to the 
disturbance of those who have come in season and 
secured good seats for an evening’s enjoyment.’ 
He might have said more, and justly too, had 
not the train just then reached a station and the 
\conductor’s ery of, Shelby! reminded me of a 
‘change in my route. So I arose, telling him I 
was to change cars there. With true gentleman- 


While pausing at|ly grace, he assisted me off and proffered his ser- 


| viee s in changing my check, and starting 


you 


my 
may 


about to enter one that a gentleman had occupied | believe was most grat efully accepted and e xpress- 


all the way from Cincinnati, and on stepping off 


a moment had left his Tribune upon the seat. 


“Pardon me, madam, but that seat is occupied,” 


ed, for who does not dread searching out a trunk 
|amid the bustle of changing cars, when you can’t 
|tell a baggage man from any other man unless 





politely remarked a gentleman at my side. “These | his hat happens to be marked. 


two, this side, are both vacant.” 
There was a 


her side. Presently the 


man returned to resume his seat. He passed on, 


however, looking but slightly disturbed, until turn- 
ing back for his. fresh, unre ad. Tribune, he beheld} we see the great cloud-mountains all 
-|and glowing in the sunset flush. 


it crashe d and torn, beneath the limbs of the child 


slight hesitation, perhaps a little 
inward struggle of chagrin, but the flush passed 
off and proudly and coolly she sank upon the seat, 
adjusting her ample dress, and lifting the child by 
vars started and the young 


So here I am in a quiet, little room, one win- 
dow of which opens towards the north, where a 
blue haze hangs over the distant forests, and 
from the other—the west one—every evening is 
\spread out a glorious panorama of dissolving 
|views. ‘The curtain never drops before it. Only 
a row of fine old elms, form by their blending 
| branches, a dark, open net-work, through which 
crimsoned 


This is a gallery 


A frown distorted his fine brow, and his lips were | where night after night, we may behold strange 
compressed sullenly, as he turned away with im-| | Pictures, from the pe encil of the Great Artist! 


patient scorn. 


I did hope he had gentle, courteous sisters, or | 


a sweet, kind wife, to save the malediction 


witnessed the whole, silently ; at last he spoke : 


“Of all nations in the world, the American la- 
dies pay the least regard to courtesy and common | 


civilities.” 


his | 
heart might be pronouncing against all womankind. 
The gentleman occupying the seat with me, had 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Country Visitors in the City. 

I noticed in the Cultivator of the 1st of Aug., 
an article by J. C. Bateham, on “ Entertaining 
Visitors in the Country,” trying to impress upon 
|the minds of country people the advantages of a 






Having our own thoughts upon the subject, but | more intimate acquaintance with their city friends, 


wishing to learn his opinion further, we inquired, 


ithe way they should treat them, ete. Now this 


“ And why is it, where does the fault originate?|may be well enough as far as the city folks are 


Is it an error in education, or in the home-train-| concerned, but she does not 


ing ?” 


say how the country 
lfolks should be treated when they visit the city. 
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Although I have intimate acquaintances in towns 
and cities, and nothing delights me more than to 
be visited by them, and am always treated very 
kindly after the city fashion, when I return th 
favor, yet as customs now stand, I think exchang- 
ing visits with our city friends is altogether a one- 
I will try and draw a picture of 
both sides, as near true to the life as I can, and 
we will see if it don’t look a little one-sided. For 


Instance : 


sided business. 


We have had repeated invitations to visit our 
Cousin Smiths in the city. At length husband 
and I, after he has corn husked and his 
fall work pretty much done, his pork sold. and 
gota little money, conclude we 


got his 
will respond to 
their invitation, make them a visit, and see all the 
} ae > , 
ions of the city. 


We gear up the carriage, an 
drive in, perhaps a good day’s drive, arrive at the 
bell, and in 

Bridget comes to the door, and if 


door, ring the five or ten minutes 


her mistress 
has told her to say she is at home, we are invited 
into the parlor, where we wait with a great deal 
of patience for the appearance of our friends. 
Mrs. Smith and her two daughters, Jane and Ju- 
lia, at length appear, are very glad to see us in- 
deed, tell husband there is an excellent livery 
stable just round the corner, where his horse and 
carriage will be well taken care of, and brought 
to the door again whenever we want it. 

Smith is at his store or office, and we don’t see 
him till we think it is bed-time. We have to sit 
three hours later—but then we are 
very agreeably entertained ; Jane and Julia play 
on the piano, and Smith plays the flute. 

Next day we wish to see 


up two or 


the lions—the car- 
round, and one or both of the 
with us. We see a great many nice 
things, visit several places of public exhibition, 
museum of natural curiosities, ete., ete., but I no- 
tice that husband always has to pay for the whole 
party. We come back delighted with what we 
have seen, but hungry and tired. Husband, by 
way of a gentle hint that he shovld like to have 
some oysters for supper, ventures to ask if there 
are any good ones in town, (for by the way, you 
must know that he was raised not out of reach of 
salt water, and knows the luxury of a good Ches- 
apeake OY ster.) “Oh! yes,” says Julia, “they 
have delightful oysters just down on Fifth street. 
Ma, do go with them to that nice oyster saloon, 
and get some.” Ma, too, has seen the white caps 
of the Chesapeake, and knows all about oysters. 
All right, we go down and have some nice ones, 
sure enough, but husband has the bill to foot. 
After tea, I venture to mention the theatre— 
am afraid it will hardly do to go; afraid it will 
not chord well with our little stock of Quakerism, 
but both the girls speak up and say, “ Oh yes, do 
go, Mrs. , the great star actress is to play, 
to-night ; it won’t hurt you to go once, we will go 
with you.” So we take them at their word, and 


riage is brought 


girls go 





husband is relieved of a couple of dollars more, | 


and we are all well pleased. Thus two or three 
days are spent, during which time we see a great 
many nice things, nice dress patterns, nice bon- 
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nets, ete., that we had not thought of before, but 
now conclude we will eall round at Smith’s store, 
and get something nice for the children at home— 
they will be so pleased to have something new 
from the city. The goods are very nice, indeed, 
and then Smith is so very polite in showing them, 
that I soon find I have run up a bill of twenty or 
thirty dollars; but then we are his particular 
friends, he throws off ten per cent., and it is all 
right. 

Some how Smith does not seem near so polite 
and friendly during the remainder of our visit, is 
very sleepy in the evenings, and has but little to 
say. After having spent a few days very pleas- 
antly, we pay our bill at the livery stable, order 
the horse and carriage round, and start home 
highly delighted with our visit, but forced to the 
conclusion that visiting in the city is rather ex- 
pensive to be indulged in often by those who get 
their living by the plow. 

The next summer the Smith’s return the visit. 
If they come in their own conveyance, they are 
met at the gate by all the family, (Bridget ain’t 
about—we do our own work,) and receive a 
rough but cordial welcome ; their horses are taken 
to the stable by the boys, and fed with fresh hay 
and corn to their fill. Or, if they come by rail- 
road, a note is sent some days before, stating the 
time they will arrive, and husband goes with a 
carriage to meet them, sees their baggage is got 
off right, and drives them directly to our house, 
feeling a degree of pride, as he goes along, that 
he has got a load of city visitors. Or if no note 
is sent to apprise us of their arrival, a messenger 
is sent from the depot to say they have come, 
even if it should be in the night, and raining ; the 
boys are called up, the horses are brought from 
the pasture, and they are hauled home over a 
stumpy road, at the imminent risk of breaking the 
carriage, for they could not think of staying at 
the station and lodge at a country tavern. 

Then after they have got sufficiently rested 
from their journey, say two or three days, we 
take them around to see our friends. Smith, 
perhaps, thinks he has a notion of buying a farm, 
and husband stops the plow and goes round with 
him to see some half dozen, none of which seem 
to suit. “ 

As for us women folk, we have to stay pretty 
much at home, trying to cook something nice for 
them. The boys are called on to catch chickens 
for them, because they say how nicely we can fry 
them, and the cream gravy is excellent ; that they 
cannot get such in the city. And so it is with 
our pies, puddings, preserves, jellies, butter, ete. 
Chey appear to enjoy everything so much, that 
it is our delight to try to please them. 
| Jane and Julia romp in the meadow and thro’ 
the orchard, and if there is a choice apple, plum 
jor pear tree, Lawton blackberry, fine raspberry 
|or grape vine, that we have been taking pains to 
cultivate for years, and have just begun to ripen 
\their first fruit, they are sure to clean them off, 
|for, they say, “It is so delightful to pick the fruit 
Ifresh from the stem.” 
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In this way after spending a few weeks with 
us, the carriage is geared up, and they are taken 
to the station, so much improved in health, ap- 
pearance and spirits, that we are perfectly de- 
lighted that they have enjoyed themselves so well, 
and that the country air has benefited them so 
much. And at the 
much less than it 


same time it has cost them 
would have cost them to live 
the same length of time at home, and then they 
can always make it convenient to make such visits 
at a season of the year when there is little or no 
business doing in the city. Aunt Lin. 

Highland, 8th mo., 1858. 

- ooo 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Musings and Memories. 

[Here is another beautiful sketch from our young 
friend who hides behind the veil of “ Rutn Crayne.” 
Her rhyme of the Harvest Moon, a month ago, is a 
rich piece of minstrelsy. In our late visit to the far- 
mers of the Darby, after a weary day’s tramp with 
the Cattle Kings, we spent an evening with our fair 
She is the 
daughter of a thrifty farmer, reared amid the broad 


correspondent at her cottage home. 


hazel plains, and has learned her role from Nature, 
and learned it well.—Eb. ] 
SUMMER RAIN. 





I was awakened this morning by the sudden 
dash of rain against the windows and on the roof, 
and the long, low roll of thunder as it died away 
over the green cornfields and meadows of fra- 
grant timothy, and being in sentimental mood [ list- 
ened to the tinkle of the water as it pattered into 
the cistern and fancied it the tuning of a fairy 
lute on whose airy music my thoughts went out, 
wandering through greenwood and flower-starred 
meadow, till the dawn broke. 

Later, I sat in the hall door watching the white 
rain coming down from the woods like a spirit, 
while the memory of a beautiful soul that loved, 
with a poet’s love, such scenes and times as this, 
came to keep me company, and chimed in sweet- 
ly with the silver fall of the summer rain. 

For everything that is lovely in summer, fields 
of corn rustling their myriad blades in dewy 
mornings, clover fields deep in balm, billowy 
meadows gleaming in the sun, and all the beauty 
of the golden harvest time, bring ever back the 
memory of Mrs. Mayo, the tender, the truthful, 
and one of the most gifted minds America ever 
called her own. But alas! 


‘¢ Dust is on her beautiful eyes.”’ 


A long time ago, I remember reading her 


memoirs, just then published. It was in that 
time of the year when 
‘*The mower whets hi seythe, 


And the milk-maid singeth blythe ” 
when the whole world seems sleeping in the mid- 
summer sun, when the cricket in the pasture ri- 
vals the cricket on the hearth in shrill chirping, 
and those merry forresters, the brown coated 


grasshoppers have fairly taken possession of the | 
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woods and fields, and valiantly besiege every un- 
lucky wight who ventures into their domains ; in 
-uch a dreamy time when the intense heat makes 
one daily envy Robin Hood for thé cool shadows 
of Sherwood forest, I read over and over again 
her exquisite stories and poems, and looking 
through her eyes saw life and the world as I ney- 
er saw them before. 

I remember it was a showery time too, and how 
creat clusters of glowing trumpet creepers beaten 
off by the rain lay under the cool bushes, plump 
and perfect for nearly all day. 
associated in my mind with “ 
re ntle poet.” 


They are always 
sweet Sheshequin’s 
The grass is green on her grave 
to-day, and softly fall the summer rains upon it. 
But the soul’s passing left a brightness behind 
that will never die out from the hearts of those 
who knew and loved her. 

Almost every one has a fairy land to which he 
flies when the cares of earth darken too thickly 
around him. Keats, who perhaps owned more 
extensive domains in dreamland than any mortal 
before or since, sang rapturously of the summer 
time. Every change was dear to him and beauti- 
ful, the pattering shower bringing with it the fresh 
smell of wood and field, the star-lit night, and ev- 
ery sight and sound in nature found an answering 
chord in his most sensitive organization. 
invocation to the nightingale he 


In his 
puts into exquis- 
ite rythm the longings the season inspires. 


‘*O! for a draught of vintage that hath been 
Cooled a long time in the dee; earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country ge 
Dance and Provencal song and sun-burnt mirth 
O! for a beaker full of the warn 
Full of the true, the blushful H I rene, 
With beaded bubbles wi ng at the brim, 
And purple stained n 
That I might drink and leave the W unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim ”’ 


What has Keats to do with my subject ? 

This much: I too have my fairy land, and over 
its rose-tinted mountains, and through its groves 
of palm, radiant forms walk, rejoicing evermore, 
for in it the wounded heart of Keats is healed, 
and the bays of Tasso are not too late. And on 
this soft west wind and in this singing shower his 
thoughts and the thought of him floated to me 
and I could not help but write it. It may be 
sickly sentimentality, but then I have a leaning 
towards sentimental persons and things, and have 
not a particle of faith in your very wise and grave 
people — owls of society, who think the best 
thing in nature is to sit among overgrown theories 
and speculations, and hoot from the ivied and 
cavernous windows at the passers by. 

Well! the rain is pouring steadily still, only 
way down in the west is a faint blue streak that 
looks like a promise of a clear sky. The birds 
are filling the orchard with jubilant songs, and far 
away through the trees gleam the waters of the 
little creek through its fringe of reeds and willow. 
The sun just now shining out arches a_ brilliant 
rainbow over the eastern clouds and the children 
all say, “it will be a fair day to-morrow.” 

Milewood, Aug., 1858. Rutu Crayne. 
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MARKETS. 

Onto CuLTiIvaTorR OrFrice, August 30, 1858 | 
The past two or three weeks has shown an unprecedented ac- 
tivity in the delivery of wheat from wagons, in very many of the 
We note most of this busi- 
ness being done in the country north of Columbus, throughout 
north midland counties, known as the old Wheat Belt of 

Hancock, Richland, Ashland, Huron 


inland towns of Ohio and the West 


the 
Ohio. etc., have hada 
great outpouring and inpouring of this staple grain, insomuch 
that the warehouses could hardly contain it. The price has run 
up to $1 for red wheat, and in places it has gone 15 to 20 cents 
This is probably as well as it will do at present, and the 
sales have put money in a good many farmers’ pockets 

The Wool Sales have also scattered a good many hundred thou- 
sands of dollars among the people. It is estimated that the little 
county of Harrison has received $162,000 for wool, this year ; 
Lorain, $140,000 ; Tuscarawas, $84,000, and many others from 
$50,000 to $75,000, and probably none more than Licking. 

Beeves in N. Y. have gone up again to 934 for choice. | 

Hogs.—The Cincinnati Price Current says : 


“In June, there was quite a prevalent anxiety to enter into 
contracts for fat Hogs at $5. and more buyers than sellers at 
these rates ; in July, this anxiety increased on the part of buy- 
ers, and the price went up to $5.50 and now we understand con- 


higher 
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County Fairs in Ohio for 1858. 
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CORRECTED ACCORDING TO LATEST INFORMATION, 


Ashtabula .... .. Jefferson 











PRO Eetss carbene hi ROT E Te 
Brown sin NGn cd EE ueaveees cue ° 
Hamilton ..... je cid Cakes coco awedetia 
Pranklin,...ccceces oO ere 
Clermont .......... err ee 
Portage evesecee VOR 06. ccvccvoccoccescsce 
Columbiana... PE SL bor sdeas ceaeee he 
Medina ........ es nasbact ddne voaeuved 
Clermont .... oe Eee 
Clinton ..... . Wilmington ....... 
Delaware ......... Delaware ........ 
Geauga teiewedon  ninnvewe den ceeedweenee. 
TOO cy onncuns NN cede avin vaesbeadedeux 2° 
Madi-om.... sccse RO 1 Meee peawedbacee 
Guernsey...... Cambridge, ccccccccecccescecs ‘* 23—24. 
(Guernsey, (Indep.).Washingt n......... cocscce “© Bun D4, 
Noble....... eee ‘ 25—24. 
Adams ee a eee * = 28—30. 
Belmont ......... eee eee ** 28—Oct. 1. 
Champaign ........ ES ER et * 28-30 
Huron... North Fairfield .............. % 28—30, 
Geauga, (Free) (UD send wee bctenseess ccs a 
Greene poked quer e paacakeebaeees aeew aadca “ 
Knox ccoudemeee WHOM £66s6s6dencecacex ne 
Warren ...... .Lebanon,.... etneedesnna ten. = 
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Hocking . OR isa cateancaseeaseauews 2s 
Lucas .... eee a ne 29-—3U, 
Muskingum .. Zanesville .... Sdenaee “ 29— ct 1. 
ED ones cnawan Hillsboro...... seusoneees eee “* 29-—Oct. 1 
Crawford . Bucyrus...... O6iéeced cweevon 29—Oct. 1 
OO RE... c0cess RRO scccccnccceccecsauce. © Seek a 
Tus -arawas .New Whilade phia ...........- “ 29 Uct. 1. 
see PORTE COTTE COGS 6c cccceentneauads e * 29—Oct. 1. 
ee WORE skcceciecerchucence » * 29—ct. 1 
| Miami be aN eb Gxveadbawns Wane onde * 29—Uct. 1 
Montgomery ....... Dayton eccscoccccesces Giant, J 
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pe a TET ke, eee cocccce “% Gam G, 
Ottawa POPE Sees ncteesceusaseaws 6 5— 6. 
Cuyahoga o CRUOGID svecstavecccecioacces “ an, 
Lorain TUE 60456000445 6 0 0kadeacee 5— 7. 
Vintou NN is ic phencedeanenete “«  5— 8- 
DOROOR 06.00686600c0e AU ccccdsntacececcs eoccce, ** 6— 8. 
Logan OMIONOMORIED 50s co vcccudices “  66— 8. 
arr rere PN ccinganieveeecwaanes “ 6— 7. 
BORNE iwuw cdcécccs vein. eee cocccccccccs “© Gum 7, 
Fulton .ccccccccece Ottokee . wc. ccccce Ccccccccess * 6— 7. 
Butler..... . I inicckusess covkdexeve “6 66— 8. 
Clark i Keenoatdan PEED winanuddecedvé-cods ‘“ 66— 8. 
Defiance ........ sD sen asttectaweies aces « 6— 8. 
_,_ ie sme as canesennk> a6cewucten «6 66— 8. 
Harrison .......... MM tinesrmasoeeaanetse eat “« 6— 8. 
Sandusky.......... PUES nade thecuekecacaddcs $ 6— 8. 
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tracts are being made in Indiana and Kentucky, at $4@4.25 gross 
which is equal to $5 75@$6 net, delivered here. There is avery 
general opinion prevailing among country dealers, owing to the | 
backward state of the Corn crop, that prices will rule higher the 
coming season, though our packers think if prices open as high | 
as last year, the result will be even more disastrous ” 





(<7 Seep Wueat.—I will sell about thirty bush-| 
els of the following new kinds of Winter wheat: Gale’s Early 
Flint, Egyptian White Mediterran:an, and Turkish Flint. 
one dollar per peck of two quarts of each kind. 
to any part of the United States. 

Orders must be forwarded before the 20th of September. 
WM. N. SMITH, 

Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 


Drain Tile. 


W E ARE MANUFACTURING, AND KEEP 
constantly on hand. a good article of TILE, for draining 
land, at our works at Woodstock, Champaign Co., 0. All orders 
promptly attended to. Price, 3 inch 20 cts., 4 inch 25 cts. per rod, 
July 15. DAINES & KENFIELD. | 


Price | 
Sent by express 


Sept. 1-* 


DELAWARE 
GRAPE VINES. 








agated from the original stock. Also, Logan, Rebecca and 
Diana Vines, strong, hardy plants, cultivated in the open ground, 
ready for delivery this fall. GEO. W. CAMPBELL, 
Aug. 15-3t* Delaware, Ohio. 


CHOICE POULTRY. 





(‘THE SUBSCRIBER HAS FOR SALE THE 


following varieties of Domestic Fowls, purely bred from the 
besfimported premium stocks in the country, viz: Summatra 
Pheasant, Game, Summatra Game, Malacca Games, Chinese Al- 
bin Games, Wild Indian Mountain Games, Sebright Bantams, 
Aylesbury Ducks. All orders prompt.y attended to, ard stock 
carefully forwarded to any part of the United States. Address 


Ww ’ 
Aug. 1. Jackson, Jackson Co., O. 
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